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her control. Sparta, as modern totalitarian states have done, upheld the right of
self-determination of small states, except for those under her control. The long rivalry
for power and for markets led eventually to the disastrous series of military campaigns
known as the Peloponnesian War from 431 to 404 B.C. This was largely a struggle
between Athenian sea power and Spartan land power, between a political democracy
and a military dictatorship. It was not until Athenian sea power was destroyed by a
series of disastrous and traitorous actions that Sparta finally was able to impose terms
of peace upon Athens. Democracy, discredited in the eyes of many and overthrown in
a reactionary backlash engineered by the oligarchs between 411 and 404 B.C., was able
to restore itself for a time after the war was over.
For several decades the political situation in Greece was chaotic, not to say
anarchic, as each city-state fought against others. The desire for autonomy was so
deeply rooted in Greek political traditions that the cities could not unite voluntarily,
and no one city-state could impose its military power long enough to bring about a
consolidated empire. A strong polis-centered isolationism prevented the building of a
sense of community that might have made for real inter-city cooperation and peace.
Within each polis the Greeks, curiously, failed to develop the administrative and
professional organizations that might have nourished a social stability and a political
sturdiness to match the freedoms they cherished. If Mesopotamians and Egyptians
relied too heavily upon stultifying bureaucracies, the Greeks did not sufficiently
recognize the managerial advantages of well-organized bureaucracies and educational
systems:
Their freedoms were protected by no professional jurists, no professional
public servants of any kind. There was no system of public schools in Athens to
prepare the young for life in a democracy, no higher education at all until the
Sophists came along. There were no organized political parties to formulate
policy, channel differences of opinion, or effect compromise by alternate rule.
The Greeks had especial need of wise statesmen, and produced some notable
ones; but they did not produce enough of them, or have any reliable means of
keeping them in power.15
As the fourth century wore on, it produced an increasingly wide gap between
trie economic fortunes of the lower classes and the wealthy upper classes. This led to
constant conflicts that weakened the attempts to achieve international unity or
cooperation. When oligarchs were in power, they sought to consolidate their own
interests. When popular movements gave power to tyrants, the attempt was to "soak
the rich," Citizens began to lose interest in politics and to resist the burdens of
military life, so that irresponsible politicians and mercenary soldiers took over the
field. The ground was prepared for the loss of political independence as the number of
citizens decreased, the class of noncitizens increased, slavery became much more
common, patriotic zeal weakened, and military preparedness rested with an army of
hired mercenaries.
The time was thus ripe for the conquest of Greece in 338 B.C. by King Philip of
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